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INTRODUCTION. 

IT would be unpardonable Rafhneft, to 
oppofe pqfiiive Ajjfertions to a Writer, emi- 
nently diftinguifhed by a " juft and extended^ 
" difcernment of Men and Things, not only 
" as they exift, but as they unite, aft or are 
*' afted on, as Caufes and EfFefts;" -to a 
Writer, who profefles and manifefts a " fe- SecEfHm# 
*' vere Impartiality, which can ftand aloof, p,*^a3, '%i^ 
" fuperior to all Conneftions, a Quality fel- 
" dom found ; who has powers to draw the 
*' vaft political machine towards his philofo- voi. n* 
<* phic Barque ; the great portrait painter of ^' **' 
" the public, whofe fancy is more delicate p» 531 
*' and inventive, than is fufpefted ;" the 
* Cenfor of his majefty*s dominions-, who •? 81. 
afts as the f provoft of an Army, J as phyfi- j p*. Vg^ 
cian of Liberty ; as a merchant, a General, 
an Admiral -, || who hath taken upon him not j p. ^^^^ 
only the talk of a parochial but the more im- 
B portant 
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portant and arduous one of z, national pTcz- 
cher; that is, who is inftituted to a parifh, 
and holds the Nation in Commendam, by his 
own Authority. 

After this Charafter of him, from fo un- 
doubted an Authority, as the declarations and 
intimations of his own book, what modeft 
man will controvert any pofitions, authorifed 
by the writer of the Eftimate ? Is not he one 

• p. 17' of thofe few, who " * dare defcend and pene- 
*' trate to the foundations of political Happi- 

t V i«* " nefs and Stability ? one of* thofe, f who 
** can find out the original caufe, why the 
*' political Arch gives way ?** 

■ ^^^ The J penetrating Machiavel has feme vul- 

II . 183. S^^ Errors •, the incomparable Montefquieu || 

forms a fine Syftem, to the " Completion of 

*' which he fometimes tortures both Argii- 

" ment and Fa6t." Whereas this, their im- 

4 p. 36. niortal Succeflbr, § ever maintains an invari- 

* p. a6j* able regard for Truth ; '' * will not be intoxi- 

*' cated with the Fumes of literary Vanity j 

*' and is above other moralifts, for he" 

} P- ^^^ f writes to^the world. They only " J fkim 

" the Surface of political Speculation." Their 

U p. 138. objections to him are j| futile, and founded in 

a 
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a total Ignorance of True Politics and human 
nature. 

In fliort it is the ftrongeft mark of Dulnefs 
or § Iniquity to differ from this Gentleman, § p. xga* 
who fometimes differs from Montefquieu^ and 
with fuperior Judgement corredts Machiavel. 

All this being literally true of him, for he 
hath committed it to writeing himfeJf, the 
Author of the following Sheets, tho' ftupid 
enough, to imagine fome things in the Efti- 
mate a little abfurd, others a little ridiculous ; 
fome not perfedly clear, others not perfectly 
true •, yet was determined to aquiefce, rather 
than difpute any part of it, in the ulual Forms 
of Controverfy. But, conlidering the uncom- 
mon Candor, diffufed throughout that excel- 
lent work, it occurred, that pofTibly the hum- 
ble method of objefting, in the way of Doubts^ . 
might not offend the writer. 

This is a clear and true account, why the 
prefent piece is intitled Doubts, which being 
dated, we next enter upon the Doubts them- 
felves. 
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SECT. I. 

Of the Critics on the Estimate. 

s £ c T. T N page 12. of VoL II. of the Eftimatc 

X it is thus written 5 " He hath heard too 

" of certain written Criticifms on his Efti- 

" mate : But if he does not read, how can it 

, •* be expefted, he ftiould anfwer them ?'* 

This is fmartly faid, and throws a fine con- 
tempt upon the Scribblers, who have given a 
loofe to their envious Malignity, I have but 
one fmall doubt to fuggeft upon it. Is it truly 
faid ? He cannot well anfwer what he has not 
read. This is true. But as he has endea- 
vored, throughout his book, to anfwer^ one 
would humbly prefume, that he has read the 
Critics againft him. One would humbly pre- 
fume it, as he is an Author, and probably of 
like paflions and Infirmities with other Au- 
thors, his inferior Brethren \ and howevei 

cole 
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cold and callous fuperior AlMlitics mzj render sect 
him to the opinion of the public, we air told 
by an Author of fomc note, that the Spirit 
of Authorihip, expeUas furca Kcei^ v/?*^ '»- 
curret. 

The writer of the Eftimace certainly ftands 
clear of all literary Vanity. His language is 
that of a plain unaSeded man. Perhaps there 
was never fo modeft a piece prelected to tiic 
world. Yet the world will be pcrrerfe c- 
npugh to think, that this perfect Charadcr, 
this great national preacher of Virrjc, is pro- 
bably incumbered with io much at lead dE hu- 
man Frailty, as to be anxious for the pccienra- 
tion of *' * that unfought dignity, that envied • p. s^ 
'* Superiority to wealth and Tides, which the 
'' love of wifdom and Virtue have given 
*« hun." 

Might he not wi(h to find this D%niry and 
Superiority acknowlegcd by fbmc cf his 
Critics ? or in Condefcending to read them, 
might ilot he, tho' invulnerable on all fides, 
look for the fupreme Delight cS laughing at 
their vain attempts to wound him ? Or if any . 
of them, the dull monthly Critics for inftancc^ 
fhould wickedly prophane io great a name as 
B 3 his. 
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SECT, his, might he not gratify another gentle paf- 
fion of Authorfliip, by chaftifing them, with 
fuch Language, as, in vulgar writers, would 
be deemed low Scurrility, but in him, He- 
roic Indignation ? 

He does not appear, from any unbecome- 
ing bitternefs of expreffion in his book, to 
have read them. He fpeaks of them, and all 
his enemies, with a meeknefs worthy of his 
Charafter. But ftill he anfwers them j he be- 
trays a Concern for Reputation \ and tho* he 
has with much Calmnefs heard of the various 
accufations againft him, it feems doubtful, 
whether he did not lend an Eye^ as well 
as an Ear. I wilh it were decent, to put 
the queftion to his upright Heart and 
Confcience ; for I moft heartily revere the 
venerable Charafter he gives of himfelf. 
But the Denial, tho* indiredt, of this proba- 
bility, has raifed, in me at leaft, fuch an o- 
pinion of his Veracity in this inftance, as I 
cannot furmount 

Pardon me. Sir, for doubting, I have 
grounds to affirm and to prove ; but to af- 
firm and to prove againft you, would be info- 
lent* Give me leave only to t-emind you of 

' ' * ' the 
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the Irtjh Gentleman, who having negleftcd s e c T< 
to anfwer a letter of confequence, told his ^' 
friend the firft time he met him, I beg your -""—^ 
pardon for not having anfwered your letter, 
but upon my Soul I did not receive it. 
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SECT- IL 



Of Matrimony in High-Life. 

6 E c T. /^ U R Author, from a tender concern for 
"• V-/ his fair Countrywomen, dwells much 
upon the regular and pleafant propagation of 
the human Species/ But as Zeal isT-apt to fur- 
mount little obf^cles of truth, fome things 
are afferted, of whitn ^ain I fc<jl a ftrong 
impulfe to doubt. ^ 

He affirms, page e^6 & 57, that " modern 
*' matrimony in high-life is generally neither 
*' determined by Beauty, Virtue, Senfe, Birth, 
•' or the faireft Union of amiable Qualities ; 
•' but mofi commonly by the moft fordid views 
?* of wealth, or powerfuU Alliance." 

Thisis-fo ftrong a Faft, and fo roundly af- 
ferted, that we muft fuppofe our Author per- 

feftly 
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feftly clear in the truth of it. Yet obfervati- sect. 
on and Experience render it very difputabie, ,■ 

and tho' it feems in him to be rather more than 
opinion, it may appear, upon examination, 
to be founded in fome thing lefs than evidence. 
The only way of deciding it is, to review the - 
matches among the Great for twenty years 
paft, and the only Judges are, perfons ac- 
quainted with that part of life. I am told 
thgt if the Faft were thus examined, moft 
marriages in high-life would appear to have 
refulted from the natural motives of Beauty, 
Virtue, &c. and fome few of them from the 
fordid views he mentions. If this be true, one 
would judge, that moji commonly marriages 
were made, and Children begot, in the man- 
ner, in which Nature and Reafon diredt they 
fhould. 

I fpeak chiefly on this head from the obfer-, 
vation of others. Poffibly his Ideas of Beauty 
and amiable Qualities may be Angular ; in 
which Cafe it muft be admitted, as matter of 
refpeft to his qliaUty of Cenfor, that the reft 
of the world has not fo clear a right, to differ 
from him, as he has to differ from the reft of 
the world. And it will farther appear from 
his obfcrvation, that no pcrfon of I^nk is fo 

well 
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SECT, ^cl^ qualified to judge for himfelf^ in a mat- 
"- ter, which intirely afFefts his own tafte, and 
"""■"""^ the happinefs of his whole life, as this ingeni- 
ous writer is to judge for him. 

But we are prefented in the fame page with 
a proof. Seventeen Divorces, in one Court of 
Judicature, in one year ! I beg leave to quefti- 
on, whether the Cognizance of Caufes of that 
kind belongs to more than one Court of Ju- 
dicature ? at leaft it feems not to belong to all 
thofc in Weftminfter Hall. I doubt again, 
whether more than feventeen Divorces were 
depending in that Court, for nineteen years 
before ? If fo, the Sum total of Divorces for 
twenty years did not amount to two in a year. 
Too many indeed for a Chriftian Country, 
but, in proportion to the number of marriages, 
bardiy fufficient, to charadterife the Age, or 
to prove, that marriages are moft commonly 
contradted upon fordid views. 
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SECT. IIL 

Of the Universities, 

IT is matter of great Uncertainty from his sect, 
book, at which of our two Univerfities "^' 
this Phenomenon of the literary world was 
educated. It fhould feem from his account 
of their produce, p. 68, S^. that both had 
fhared in the honor of producing him ; and 
yet it fliould feem from his candid and gene- 
rous treatment of thofe learned Bodies, from 
his extreme tendernefs for their reputation, as 
if he had been privately fuckled, by fome 
more liberal Nurfe, whofe Milk was impreg- 
nated with that Benevolence and Candor, which 
graces and fweetens his Eftimate. 

Be that as it may, I humbly prefume to 
queftion the Juftice of thofe friendly Cenfures 
he pafies on them. My doubts are not fmgly 
founded on my own obfcrvation. If they 

were. 
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SECT, were, I might humble my felf and yield. to 
his opinion, though it fhould accidentally not 
' be founded in any obfervations. 

But I have been told, before the Second 
Volume of the Eftimate was publifhed, by 
men, whofe words will pafs for Argument, 

. that ufefull Learning was^ never in a more 
flourifhing flate in both Univerfities, that Col- 
leges were never under more regular Difci- 
pline, that Tutors in general are diftinguifhed • 
by their Diligence and Gravity, that they 
have fent forth pupils, no lefs diftinguifhed 
by Virtue, thaii Rank) and ^ that thefe Semi- 

^ naries of Religion, Yirtuc and Learning are 
at prefent the pjide, and will onpe nipre be- 
come the principal Support^ pf |he Commu- 
nity. 

Had this been affirme^,, fince the public 
fat for the fecond time to this great matter, it 
might have been juftly treated as futile. But 
it imprefled an unhappy prejudice upon me, 
for it was faid befbfe •, by various perfons, 
rather Good than Great ; but very good ; 
and fome of it s^sis faid by one of them in 
public, on a folemn Day, and hazarded in 

print 
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* Serioufnefs and Truth, 
ent Sermon on the Faft, 
Univerfity of Oxford, 
leave, or for once with- 
A^uthor of the Eftimate, 
the following words : 

not wanting many amia- 
inue and Piety, among 
r Rank and Fortune in 
vhom fcveral lately were, 
if I add) fome yet con- 
Tiament and Boaft of this 
earning : whofe Candles, 
dlefticks, may give light 
1 the Houfe : I mean, 
imples, when advanced 
lations, which they are 
- picj^i^Aiwg, ..- ves to fill, may difFufc 
*^ their benign Influence into the remotefl: 
" Corners of the Land, and be the blefled 
*« Inftruments of Providence for recovering 
** its Virtue, and lengthening its Tranquility, 
" through Ages yet to come"- 
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SECT. IV. 

Q/* R I D I N G. 



THE Author had faid in his firft Volume, 
that the manly Exercife of Riding is 
generally difufed. He doth not intirely retraft 
it in this, tho' he acknowledges that Riding 
is Jiill in Vogue ; but he defcends to vulgar 
apprehenfipns, and explains what he meant, 
by faying, it is difufed. - He objefts to the 
Defign, the Form and Manner, the place 
where, the time when, the perfons by whom, 
the Horfes upon which, and, in fliort, he 
leaves nothing uncondemned, but the Boots 
and Spurs. 

I have feveral doubts on this head. In the 
firft place J am not clear, that Riding is pro- 
perly called a manly Exercife. Our Author 
has raifed this doubt in his former Volume, 

where. 
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where, tho' he defcribes it fo> he feems to sect. 
admire Queen Elizabeth, who is faid tjo have 
been of the feminine Gender, for riding on ^ 
Horfeback to St. Paul's. 

Some fuperficial Inveftigators of nature teli 
us, that the moft natural Kxercile is Walking, 
and that Riding was Invented, partly for 
Eafe, and partly for Expedition ; and is no 
farther manly, than as every ufeful Invention 
of Realbn is fo. If thefc Gentlemen arc well 
founded, it feems a matter indifferent, in point 
of morals, whether the Rider capers on a Hob- 
by, or gallops full fpeed on a fiery Hunter ; 
and Nature, Reafon, and the Laws of the 
Land, feem to have left both Sexes at liberty, 
. to chufe which kind of Succuflion they pleafe* 

Hence I am not clear, whether either of 
them Ihould be feverely ccnfured for their 
Choice ; and I am very doubtful!, whether 
the State is in any degree endangered, or the 
temporal and eternal Happinefs of mankind at 
all impaired, when a perfon of Quality car- 
ries the privilege of his Rank fo tar, as to 
take the benefit of a reflefted Sun-Beam, in 
a place of public Refort. 

But 
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SECT. But Chairs, Coaches and Poft- Chariots, 
^^' our Author intimates, are abominable Cor- 
■ ruption. If they are a perverfion of that 
which. is good, they are certainly Corruptions. 
If they are an Increafe of that which is good, 
I am not fure, whether they are not Improve- 
ments» Now Riding was an Eafe * to the 
Walker -, Coaches ^nd Chairs fecm to be a 
greater Eafe. 

I will not incur his Difpleafure in a difpute 
about mere Words. Perhaps this ingenious 
Author has a Language of his own^ aAd may 
chufe to call thofe things by the name of C^r- 
ruptions^ or by fome word fynonymous to 
that, which the reft of the world agree in 
ftiling Conveniences and ImprGvemnts. 

Queen Elizabeth, it is true, rode on 
Horfeback to St. Paul's. It would fomewhat 
leffen the merit of that great event in her Life, 
if it (hould appear, that one of her Majefty's 
Reafons was, the want of a Coach. Queen 
Caroline, who was alfo a very fenfible Queen, 
would probably have chofen fome other Con- 
veyance, lefs manly and more commodious, 
provided it could have been done without 
offence to the Author of the Eftimate. 

S E C T. 
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SECT. V. 

0/ tbe Manners g/* Women. 



N 



Othing manifdis a fevere Impartiality s e c Ti 



more^ than to be fevcre upon thofe, 
to whom the reft of the world is unanimoufly 
partial. Our Author, who never fays a fe- 
vere thing, but with the utmoft reluftance, 
makes a great Sacrifice of politenefs, if not 
of Veracity, to his Zeal for the Effeminacy 
of the female part of his Charge. 

«' The manners of the Sexes, he tells us, 
*' are confounded.*' There are fomc obvious in- 
ftances of this, which fccm to have efcaped 
this acute Gentleman's obfervation, I mean 
of men, who talk and reafon, like the aged 
part of the other Sex. I grant, there are 
Fribbles and Daffodils and Meffalina^%^ but 
they fecm to be not fo common in either 
Houfe bf Parliament, or at Court, or at the 
C places 
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places ,of Diverfion, which he tells us he fre- 
q.ue;:its^ in .Quality , .of . national preacherr . as 
Mdj^ men and^ ^£nder womene I fliould 
imagine they are rather uncommon, being 
ufually pointed out, and defcribed, by no 
other Chara<^qriftic/ip much, as their unna- 
tural Metamorphofis. 

I mud therefore Ueg leave to qiieftion the 
p. 8x. prevalence of that * " male-Infenfibility, 
*^ which modefty cannot attraft, and of that 
" IiTipudence neceffary to allure or take it by 
" Vioknce". I fay, 1 mu&: quefiion itj upon 
the authority of public obfervation -, for it 
/would be prefumptuous to affirmj in contra- 
vdidioa to what our Author may have expe- 
rienced, in the Circle of his own acquain- 
tance. * 

But if I had ho doubts of the truth of the 
Charge^ if he ihouid put me to the blufti 

: with a lift of MeflaKna's, of which I had 
never thought or heard before, Ifhould ftill 

, haye another doubt, whether the ingenious 
account q£ the Manners of Women, as it 
ftands p. 8i. be altogether Ch as t. 

SECT. 
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SECT. VI. 

Of Men -of Fortune in Town. 

* " T T is become, we are told, a great and sect. 
" X general Evil, that every man of For- ^^* . 
*' tune hath now a Jplendid houfe in town, ' 

** where his forefathers were contented wixh a • p*7«» 
*' temporary Lodging. Here he paffeth, at 
" leaft Half the Year : By which means, the 
*' antient and generous Hofpitality of the 
*' Country is negledted and derided ; and a 
'*' kind of polijbed Selfijbnefs takes place. The 
" honeft peafant is racked to the Inji Excefs ; 
** and the Villages are immediately drained 
*' of their »j/«r^/ Wealth, &c/* 

I have fo many doubts in this Paragraph, 
that to impref^ them upon the Reader, I 
have pointed them out by Italics, before I 
reduce them to the form of Queftions. 

I would afk, Has every man of Fortune a 

Houfe, and a fplendid houfe, in Town ? 

C 2 Why 
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s EC T. Wliy were his Forefathers contented with a 
temporary Lodging? and is it clear, that 
they were contented ? Does every man of for- 
tune pafs at leaft half the year in Town ? Is it 
certain, that the ancient Hofpitality of the 
Country was generous ? might it not be fu- 
perftitious in fome cafes, or oftentatious, or 
defigning, or the Caufe of Idlenefs, or a 
Scene of Debauchery, or a mere Compliance 
with Cuftom ? Is not a polijhed Selfifinefs 
better, than Rujiicity^ which is unpolijhed Sel- 
fiftinefs ? Is it a great evil, that a Selfilhnefs, 
which will be part of our Conftitution, whe- 
ther we live in Town or Country, hath been 
polifhed, by a more general Communication 
with the Capital ? Is the peafant generally a 
more honeft man than his Landlord ? Is it a 
jufi Complaint, that the honefi peafant is 
racked to the laft Excefs ? or is there a gene- 
ral complaint of a different kind, that the 
honefi peafant is become fo rich, that he can 
afford to bring a Famine upon his Country, 
by withholding his Stock of Corn from the 
Market ? What is the natural Wealth of a 
Village ? Is it immediately drained of its na- 
tural Wealth, becaufe a Gentleman of For- 
tune makes ui'e of his own Wealth, in an in- 
nocent Journey to town, for that part of the 

year, 
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year, when the Country is tolerable only to s e c t. 
thofe, who delight in Sports, or are obliged ^' 
to labour ? 

Thefe feveral Queries occurred to me with- 
in the Compafs of ten lines of our accurate 
Author's work, I beg leave to add to them 
one, which the Reader is at liberty to apply 
to any other part of the faid work j whether 
a national preacher, when he finds it expe- 
dient to accufe any Perfon or Bodies of men, 
ought not to exprefs himfelf with fome degree 
of precifion ? or if he chance to be inaccurate, 
whether it is not more defirable for his Cre- 
dit, that the miftake fhould be on the fide of 
Candor and Benevolence, tha^ on the oppo- 
fite fide ? 
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SECT. VIL 

Of the Servants of the Great. 

IN the Article of Servantsr in the Houfes of 
the modern Great *, the Author has the 
""" ' misfortune of being fomewhat equivocal in 

• p. 85. his expreflions. It is hard to diftinguifh, 
which ' iSex of Servants he means to ftigma- 
tize, by the Ibfr appellation of a gracclefs and 

1 p. ai2, abandoned Crew. ' :|; ^^ t^rudence might 
" whifper* Caution on this occafion ;" for his 
book,' if we may judge from the number of 
Editions, has been univerfally read,' and all 
the Refinements of it perfeftly underftood by 
the Females of that Condition. But I will 
fuppofe both Sexes to be meant, for, extreme 
-as his good nature is, it "would be injurious, 

, to fuppofe it poured out more copioufly upon 

female Servants, than it had been before upon 
their refpeftive Ladies. 

We are told, that almojl every great Family 
affords, among the Servants, a Scene of the 

workings 
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neiecfljry: tj> frequent Ithci SerVantSL'iHflfll', :in ^^^ 
orddr tCH.bc.'ia perf€(6l:J!udge.of tfeis^-m^ ^ 

dersViriH tftke the Author^si word/ rather thaa 
this facceflkry mctbod;<>f:HifoirniingtBemreIve&.i 
But if we confider the Sefvants 'o£ t&e-rQrcab 
as pofleffed, like others of the human Spe- 
cies, with a natural Senfe of Shame, one 
would fufpeft this charge to be exaggerated ; 
and I muft doubt, whether the workings of 
unbridled Paffions is not a general Charge, 
providently kept in readinefs, *to be apphed 
at random, to any objgjft, either incapable or 
unworthy, of a n)itfb^^«a^pination. 

My reafohV'jfor:.tJnisi:ido^b4^ that it 

feems to me to ^^Sj^^wtet inconvenient to 
have a family of ^crvaiitai who are agitated by 
the workings of urfbfidled Piaflions, and pro- 
fligate to fuch an Exceft,'that from * " Scenes • p. 86. 
'' of unprincipled Licentioufnefs they necefa- 
*' rily come forth Pick-pockets, Proftitutes, 
" Thieves, Highwaymen and Murderers". 
It is rather unpleafant and unfafe, to live un- 
der the fame Roof with fifteen or twenty Pcr- 
fons of that Defcription, and feems therefore 
at leaft a queilion, whether matters, who, if 
C 4 he 
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he has caught their ruling features, are exr 
ceflively luxurious and effeminate, and con- 
fequently mud above all things defirePleafure 
and Safety, will fuffer fo gracelefs and aban- 
doned a Crew to interrupt their Eafe and en- 
danger their Safety ? 
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SECT. VIII. 

Of the Humanity of the Times. 

TH E Generality of Readers little confi* sect. 
der, what Parts it requires to produce ' 

a Book. They pafs thro' it, as they pafs 
over Weftminfter Bridge, with a perfeft in- 
attention to the Pains, ^ the Time, the Cir- 
cumfpeftion, the Comprchenfibn, requifite to 
provide them an ealy, fafe, and pleafant paf- 
fage. Without great Gare the Author Digref- 
fts ; without great Spirits, he Flags ; ahd 
with all his Care and Gircumfpeftion, he now 
And then, infeniibly, contradifts himfelf. 

The Writer of the Eftimate had, in his 
firft volume, acknowledged and applauded 
the Humanity of the Age. His Syftem was 
not then come to maturity, and he perhaps 
did not forefee, how much it would be crot 
fed, by admitting this manifefl truth. It is 

^ now 
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s E^c T, now unfortunately, become expedient to aflert, 
^th^t^the. Ag.e i§ topejffemin^te .^nd fglfiOi, to, 
*''cptettain a gehuihe. laftite 

How is it poffible to reconcile this with the 
former Conceflipn ? or rather, how is it pofli- * 
ble to reconcile the • Fafts-, wfticfr evince the 
Humanity of the times, with the Charge, 
which aU'ege^'thSijSdfiflvi.cf^ ?;Ai' mire'toneft 
man would have given up the Charge ; but a 

;. gij^at, Author,; beiqg ^bove..yAxlgprprejudi(Bes 
.was concerned to fupport it, ;T^t;tj;ie expencllof 

" rfie Faft^ .We; are told, p. ^j^ that ^^ where 
."j.^Jumanity.ha^ its ch^/pundation inefr 
.*>;feminate- manners, as at grgf^^, there k 
,tf amounts to 119 more thtii [^mporary Star^ 
-V of iHty. ' Enlarged view?, of Benevolence 
*' arc ^ quite - .bey^yid the Readl^ of fuch a 
^' people."^ ..' r > •" 



I need not? anfwer thi^^ for 15 is anfwercd 
p. 21, of Vol.1, where are mentioned, as 
pproofs of; a-jiational ;Pqipafiity, ". many 
*' noble Foundations for^ the;; Relief; of -;tjie 
>f raiferable and Fricndkf^,"jiot;as /fw^jppr^fy 
^Starts o( pity, ,but as .Supported by :lar^^ 
utmual Supplies :from voluntary Charities. He 
^mentions befidcs, the "^^ fre^^ffff and generous 

^^ '' Affift- 
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*« Afliftance given to the Unfortunate, who sect. 
*' ca.nnot be..adimitte4 intft thefe . Fouuda-. . 



" tions.'' . V- » 

# _ . . .„. ..- •■...- . .-. . 

As this Account of the Humanitv *' f the 
Age is notoricxifly true, thej(£apkal being ^ui- 
rounded and fortified againft Slander, by 
Houfes of Mercy -, it feems to follow, that 
what IS faid of Humanity in the Second 
Volume, is not quite fo indifputable, as. ojicl 
Would expeft an ignominious Charge ip^^ 
But let not the gentle Reader be too precipi-" - 
tate in condemning. The writer tells us,! 
that ** he * uriderftands his Subje6t before he! • p. 1%$. 
" talks upon it:'* If both fides of aCohtra- 
diftion be true, we do not underftand his 
Subjeft. Foflibly the third Volume niay 
clear up ifl[any things, which are left in the. 
Second, feemingly inexplicable and incon- 
fiftent. 
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SECT. IX, 

Of the Igk OK AH CE of tie Great. 

SECT. T) Y the Greaf we may prefumc is mcant^ 

^^* D the coUeftive Body of Perfons of Rank, 

or Fortune, or both. By Ignorance fhould 

be meant, the want of every ufefuU knowlege. 

Thefe two Ideas the Author combines in 

•K104* the following words. * "The general Ig- 
** norancc of the Great world is no Secret 
*' to the reft of mankind." The Reader will 
be pleafed to obferve, that this is thrown out. 
as a Reproach agaipft the prcfent, as diftin- 
guifhed from former Ages ; and that it is 
made an argument of the Effeminacy of the 
Times. 

I humbly intreat this great writer, in the 
name of the accufed Nobility and Gentry, to 
folve the following Queries. What kind of 
ufcfull knowlege is there, which moft of them 
are not taught ? In what period of our Hif- 

tory 
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tory were they more learned than at prcfcnt ? sect. 
we have heard of a Lord Herbert in one age, 
a Lord Shafcfbury in another, and a Lord 
Bolingbrpke in a third. Surely thefe are not 
the names, which our Author would fet up 
as Reproaches to the Nobility of our Days ; 
and ijf he fliould, they appear to have been 
almoft Angular, as learned men of Quality, 
in their refpedive times, and fo prove little 
more, than the Ignorance of their Cotempo- 
rary Peers. Perhaps the truth is, that our 
Author, with all his Sagacity, was dazzled 
and mifled, as fome minds naturally are by 
that magnificence and other Externals, with 
which the "Nobility and Gentry heretofore, 
gave a luftre to fuch Qualities of Heart or 
Underftanding, as fell to their lot. If this 
(hould not be the truth, he will be pleafed, in 
his next, to explain, upon what other grounds 
■he prefers them, in point of Learning to their 
prefent Defccndents. 

But the Reader would be tired with Queries 
on this Subject. The Appeal lies to public 
Experience. I have made it to fevcral per- 
fons much converfant in high life, who have 
the Effrontery to tell me, notwithftanding 
what is written in the Eftimate, that, all 

things 
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SEC T. things confidered, (which may be expcfted, 

^^' in a general indifcriminate Charge, upon the 

moft refpeftable body of men in the State) 

perfons of fafhion were never lefe chargeable 

with Ignorance, than in the prefent times. 

It will appear probable, that there is fome 
truth in this, if we confider, what fort of 
learning the writer of the Eftimate points out 
to thofe high perfonages, as *' creditable to 
*' themfelves, and ufeful to. their Country;" 
• p. 108. it is that, which " * teaches men to live well, 
'* and to govern well ; how parents, matters, 
'* and magiftrates Ihould rule -, and how Chii- 
. ** dren. Servants and Subjefts ihould obey." 
This it feems is the Learning of the Great in 
China, and is here humbly prefcribed to the 
nobles of Great Britain. 

I would not deprive an illuftrious Author, 
whofe " main objed: is the permanency or 
*' duration of the State," of the merit of any 
great difcovery ; elfe I could infinuate, that 
the fame difcovery has been made, and re- 
commended, not only to the nobility, but to 
all Ranks in the kingdom, in a little piece, 
which was publifhed upwards of two hundred 
years ago, and has fincc palled thro' feveral 
editions, intitled, the Church Catechism. 

SECT- 
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S E C T. X. 

Of the Neglect of Men of Genius 
and Learning. 



w 



E may fometiiries judge from thp sec t. 



Air and manner of a Traveller, not 
only from whence he comes, but whither he 
Is going. Our Author had informed us, in 
his firft Volume upon the" authority of Cicero^ 
that " plerique ad honores adipifcendos, et 
*' ad reropublicam gerendam, nudi veniunt 
** atqlie inermes^ nulla cognitione rerum, nul- 
" la fcientia ornati.'*^ Thefe things are fel- 
dom' faid without caufe of.fome kind or other, 
tho* often without juft Caufe. I expefted, at 
the time*, we ftiould hear fomething more of 
the matter. 

Accordingly we read p. 112, of Vol. II. 
that litterary patronage and Encouragement is 

gene- 
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s JE c T. generally extinguiflied ; that a " few difin- 
^' " tereftcd and daring Spirits have negleft for 

""""""^ " their known Reward ; that fome relpeft- 
" able men ftill patronifc Letters ; but thefc 
«* depart from the common Degeneracy 
" of their time and Country ; the general 
" Charafter of the Age is quite the Revcrfe 
" of this ; and implies a general want of Ca- 
" pacity in the higher Ranks, becaufe all men 
** of Letters love men of Letters, and all 
" men of Ignorance defpife and hate them." 

" It mull be confefled, fays our Author, 
" that men of Genius and Learning do not 
" abound." He reduces them to a mighty 
fmali number, and celebrates, I think, no 
more than one,- who has defervedly been pro- 
moted within this twelvemonth. But the E- 
vil feems not yet removed ; for the Complaint 
is ftronger in the fecond Volume, than it was 
in the firft. There is then one more learned 
objeft, at leaft, of the notice of the Great, 
who is left negleded. The Reader may poffi- 
bly difcover him in perufing the Eftimate, 
• p. 2X2. ^^^ ^^^^ ** ^^^ * expreflions of that Book are 
" fometimes indirect, the meaning of the 
*' Author is clear." 



If 
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If there be any weight m this Conjefture, I sec t, 
heartily wifti fo great an Evil may be remov- . 
ed, and the general Capacity of the higher 
Ranks vindicated from an. imputation, which 
feettis to be founded in fomething elfe, than 
the difputable obfervation, that all men of 
Letters love each other, and that all men of 
Ignorance defpife them# 

One or two inftances will ferve to render 
this doubtful of all men of Letters. Dr. 
Bentley was a man of letters. The hiftory 
of his life will ihew, that he was not paflion- 
ately partial to men of knowlege and Letters* 
Dr. Middleton again had his fhare of Learn- 
ing, but moft of us remember,' that he was 
not upon the beft terms » with the Scholars of 
his time. .^. -^ " , '' ' : 

On the other nanay it may be doubted, 
whether men of Ignorance are generally re- 
markable for defpifing and hating men of 
Knowlege. It is thought, that thefe were 
never more revered, than in the Days of Ig- 
norance •, and our Author himfelf fcems tc 
contradidl his Aflertion, by founding bis juft 
D pre- 
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pretenfions to Efteem and Regard, &om tl 
prefent Age, in his juft pretences to fuperii 
knowlege. 



My Reader will be pleafed to look back 
the Introduction of thefe Doubts. 




SEC 
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SECT. XI. 

Of the Clergy. 



I 



Muft beg leave under this head, to difclofe sect, 
a little fecret of writing, which not being 



univerfally underftood, the innocent Reader 
may chance to be mifled, by thinking an Au- 
thor ferious^ wh^n he is quite unmeaning. 

Every part of a Book is no more meant to 
inftruft, than every Difti upon the Table is 
meant to nourifh. The Reader muft have a 
Figure, as well as the Gueft ; and thofe Drama^ 
tis perfon^y which are fupernumerary, as to 
the main defign of the work, are effcntial to 
the perfection of it. 

This will fometimes account for the feem- 

»ingly impertinent introduction of a Clergyman, 

D « in 
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SECT, in a pidure, a Song, a Novel, or a Satire. 
' The poet and painter, tho* in perfeft Charity 
with all orders of men, are under the ncceflity 
of traduceing here and there a whole order, 
to fill up a little Chafm, or to give a fmall 
relief to their piece. Thus the ingenious Au- 
thor of the Eftimate, knowing that a general 
Satire upon the times would be imperfedl, 
whilft the Clergy were untouched, gives them 
rather more than their due in the firft Volume, 
probably with the candid intention of making 
reparation in the fecond. 

_ Accordingly, it is in fome fort retraced in 

p. 1 1 8, of vol. II. but not fo abfolutely, as 
to preclude the Repetitioh of the fame Charge, 
in the very next page, againft the principal 
perfons of the order, with only this gende 
Extenuation, that what is affirmed of them is 
generally^ not univerfallyy true. 

• p. II9* The Charge is, that * " the younger part 
" of them are given up to views of pleafure ; 
** the elder to views of Gain.'* If the fuperi- 
or Clergy Ihould appear in general, to deferve 
a better Charader, it will be pity our Author 
did not do them Juftice, becaufe his purpofe 
might have been anfwered full as well. If 

they 
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they fhould appear not to deferve this Charac- sect. 
ter more, in the prefent, than in any former- '- , 
AgCj then it will feem not wholly pertinent in 
the Eftimate, which profefles to demonftrate, 
that this is the worft of all Ages. If they 
fhould appear to be lefs fuperftitious, lefs arro- 
gant, Difclaimers of powers inconfiftent with 
the Rights of mankind, Defenders of Chrifti- 
anity upon rational principles, Affdrtors 
of Chriftian Charity towards proteftant Dif- 
fenters, and zealous for the Support of a 
proteftant Government, in oppofition to the 
Claims of a popifh Family ; if all this may 
honeftly be faid of the prefent fuperior, as 
well as middling and inferior Clergy, then one 
may venture to doubt, whether, with refpeft 
at leaflto the permanency and Duration of the 
State, they are not preferable to the majority 
of their predeceflbrs, in the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, at the Abdication of James the Se- 
cond, and in the boneji and profperous days of 
Queen Ann. 

I do not obtrude thefe, as Jffertions^ upon 
the world, on my own Authority. I leave the 
Clergy to vindicate themfelves ; and would 
only fuggeft, that poflibly a pafTage, with 
which cur Author innocently meant to deco- 
D 3 race 
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rate his piece, may, by not being ftri&ly true, 
prove injurious to that ufefull body of men, 
and mifchievous to the world, byuadermining 
their Credit in it* 

I muft take occafion here to obferve, to our 
Author's honor, a ftriking inftance of his 
fefvere impartiality. He had done indifputable 
Juftice to fbme great Charafters in other pro- 
feffions. He had celebrated an illuftricus per- 
fon, who for many years filled and adorned 
the Seat of Equity. He had juftly extolled* 
the great Genius of the Theatre, and had con- 
firmed by his Encomiums the opinion, which 
the public has long entertained of an eminent 
writer. Whence is it that, in his own profef- 
fion, not a Charafter occurred, except this 
laft, worthy of the leaft notice from his maf- 
terly pen ? 

1 coulJ point out fome prelates, w.ho would 
have graced any Age of the Church, by their 
Learning, their Hofpitality, their govern- 
ment of their Diocefles, and their Government 
of themfelves and their Families. I could 
name one in particular, who by a long and 
faithfull difcharge of the paftoral Care, has 
raifedliimfelf tofuch general eftimation, as to 

be 
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be exalted to the higheit Rank in his order, ^ £^^ t. 
with the Applaufe* of the whole Kingdom ; 
another, who^ by learnedly explaining, and 
ftrenuoufly aflerting, Chriftian liberty, againft 
the Encroachments of Superftition and Bi- 
gotry, has advanced farther than any before 
him, towards completing the Defigris of the 
Reformation ; a third, who has prefented the 
world with a CoUedlion of Difcourfes, which 
do immortal honor to his Time and Country. 

I could name more, but. will not increafe 
the Reader's wonder at the omiffion of fuch 
Charafters, in an Eftimate of the times. I 
impute it to the fevere Impartiality of the 
Author, without fubfcribing to the Conjefture 
of thofe fagacious Critics, who find out other 
Caufes, who infinuate, that thofe great names 
did not come within the Defign of the Efti- 
mate, his Grace of Canterbury not having 
been promoted to that See, when the lecond 
volume was committed to the prefs •, and the 
Bifhops of London and Winchefter being un- 
happily arrived to the wrong fide of fourfcorc. 



D4 SECT. 
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SECT. XII. 

Of the AjiMY and Navy. 

^tcr, A F T fe R the grave and ingenious Rea- 
jtV fonings of our Author upon the Idle- 
nefs, Luxury, Immorality and Irreligion of 
the Gentlemen of the Army and Navy, I 
fhould be forry to fee the Diftrefs, to which 
an Officer might reduce his ingenuous mind, 
by remonftrating in a ferious way, upon the 
authority of natural and revealed Religion, as 
well as of all the received principles of De- 
cency, Honour, and common Juftice, " that 
" to ftigmatize a whole Body of men for the 
" Conduct of a few Individuals is illiberal, 
** vulgar, immoral and unchriflian ; that in 
*' a Cafe, where no opportunity offers of vin- 
^' dicating themfelves by Fa<5ls, it is cruel ; 
^* that to depretiate the Land-Officers, whilfl it 
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is our happinefs to be exempted from any sect. 
experience of their merit, partly perhaps ^"' 
by the Enemy's opinion of their military ' 

virtttBs, is ungenerous and impolitic; 
that they are very much obliged to a 
moralift, who whilft he is expofmg vice 
in general, recommends to them Grofs 
Vices, rather than Refined ones ; that 
the younger part of them never thought 
of confulting a moral Book to deter- 
mine their Choice ; and that thofe, whole 
paflions fubfide, are as grave, manly, 
and virtuous, as the officers of any Army 
in Europe ; that the Navy has not re- 
ceived the leaft Blemifh from what may 
be called the Condemnation, rather than 
the Conduft, of one Commander ; that 
his Cafe, fo far from leaving an impu- 
tation upon the Service, reflefts a fingular 
honor upon that Branch, in which the 
only officer of confequence, who has fuf- 
fered judicially, was declared innocent in 
the fame breath, which pronounced Sen- 
tence againft him ; but that, whatever 
were the merits of his Cafe, many in (lances 
of Bravery, fince that time, might have 
convinced a Candid writer, that Sea Offi- 
cers are at leaft as intent upon annoying 

" the 
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5 ^vfi ^* " ^^^ Enemy's Fleets, as upon catching 
'* prizes; that thefe arc popular invedtives, 
•* feldom adopted by good men, without a 
•* minute Examination of Fafts and Charac- 
" ters ; that the Enemy's Hiftortans will pro- 
*' bably do Juftice to the Britifh Officers of 
•* the prefent Age ; and that it is rather hard 
" to be under the neceffity of appealing to 
*' them, and to be injurioufly reprefented in a 
** Book, profeffing Religion and Virtue, 
♦* and written by a member of the graved of 
*' all profeffions, whilft they are diftant from 
** home, hazarding their Limbs and Lives in 
•" defence of their Country,** 
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SECT. XIIL 

Of the Author and Himself* 



TH E Alliance between a man and him- sect. 
felf has in all Ages of the world been, ' 

except in fome few inftances, too clofe, to 
be diflblved by the united Efforts of Wifdom 
and Virtue. When we hear of the Selfifhnefs 
of the times, we hear of no more, than a 
ftrift obfervation of this alliance, diverfified 
according to the modes of different Ages and 
Countries. Our Author is as faithful in ob- 
ferving it, as if all the Powers in Europe 
were Guarantees. Whatever Subjeft he is 
upon, HimfJf is the Caufe and the End. 
He and Himftlf are the Beginning, the Mid- 
dle and the Conciufion of the fccond Volume, 
and give life and colouring to the whole. 
There are very few pages, in which he for- 
gets himfelf, or if he does, he takes due 
Care that his Reader may not forget him. 

Some 
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Some have doubted of the Decency, others 
of the Expediency, and others again of the' 
Morality of this. I will ftate their doubts, 
without entertaining any of my own, that 
our Author will not fully anfwcr and confute 
them. 

It has been queftioned, how far a Writer, 
any more than a Talker, can decently expofe 
too much of himfelf. It is faid, that there 
are, in every Charafter, fome Pudenda, 
which though not criminal, are not defigned 
fur oftentation ; that the moft modeft man 
may know and feel them, but it is queftiona- 
ble, whether a man of common modefty can 
lay them before the world without bluftiing ; 
that a deCre, for inftance, of being thought 
perfeft in Morals, unbounded in Capacity, 
fuperior to other men of the fame Rank, and 
qualified for a general Reformer, is a dcfire, 
which any man may fecretly entertain-, with- 
out much offence to the world, and as it 
grows familiar to him, without grievous of- 
fence to himfelf ; but when this weak and 
vain defire makes its appearance before the 
world, it changes its nacure, and is thought 
by all, except the man and himfelf, a flrange- 
Iftdeccncy. ^ It 
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It has been doubted again, how far it may sect. 
be expedient, in point of Prudence, for a ^^^ 
"Writer to fhew fo much of himfelf ? whether 
the Author of the Eftimate has gained any 
Acceffion of Efteem by his fecond Volume, 
where the world fees more of him, than in 
the firft? whetlier the Excellencies of any 
Charafter are as Infinite, as the man's de- 
light in dwelling upon them? whether the* 
Reader deferv^s not fome confideration, he 
having likewife a Self, which will naturally 
be rouzed and rebel, when a Writer attempts 
to cjed: it, and to fill the Reader's mind and 
heart intirely with Him-self ? whether this 
quarrel may not end in high words ; and, 
as the Author is but one, and his Friends are 
not many, whereas his Readers are innume- 
rable, it is doubted, whether the Struggle 
between one Self and ten or twenty thoufand 
Selves, may not occafion him to be run 
down beyond his Strength, and divefted of 
fome of the Credit, neceflkry to carry on this 
imporcant work ? 



Others yet more fevere, difpute the mo- 
rality of interfperfing in a Book of Morals,, a 

thing 
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SECT, thing fo foreign to the pretended objeA and 
Defign of the Book, as the Temper and 
Charader, the Calmnefs and the Refentments, 
the Greatnefs and Importance, and even the 
Innocent Amufements of the Author. Mar- 
cus Antoninus, Montaigne, Huetius, CoUey 
Cibber and others, are, it is faid, noc itriftiy 
precedents for this Book, which is written in 
a time of imminent Danger, when the Politi- 
cal Arch is giving way, and the Author un- 
dertakes to Ihew the caufe, and fave his 
Country. 

Is it moral, fay thefe Critics, for Himself 
to be perpetually buzzing about the Reader, 
and diverting his attention from no lefs an ob- 
je6t, than the Reformation of all Ranks and 
orders of men ? may it not be cxpeded, that 
Zeal for Religion and Virtue, for the Honour 
and fafety of his Country, fhould be the prc- 
. dominant Paffion of fuch a writer ? and may 
it not be fufpeded, that a violent paflion for 
Self, not only in preference to all other men, 
but in preference even to his own fubjedt, does 
predominate ? 

He is charged with frequenting public pla- 
ces of Diffipation, whilft he impeaches thofc 

of 
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of his own order for this, as a negledt of their sect. 

Duty. He admits the Fa<a, and prcfents ^"'' 

his * Apology. — . 
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It amounts to this, that his Life and his 
Work arc two diftinft things ; that other 
Clergymen are not juftified in frequenting 
thefe places, becaufe they do not write Efti- 
mates ^ that he is a philofbpher of the worlds 
not of the Clofet ; that it is more fitting, his 
writings fhould vindicate his Life, than that 
his Life fhould inculcate his writings i that 
he has pretenfions to be every where ; and 
that it is his will and pleaiiire, at all Events, 
to continue to vifit every Scene of falfc Gaiety. 

If the Reader fhould not be perfedly fa- 
tisfied with this Apology, it ftill has fo much 
weight, that I am perfuaded the Author is. . 
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SEC T. XIV. 

Of Popery and Protestantism. 



SECT, ,TT T Hat is a. Book, without a Paradox ? 

XIV. » « ' 



WH. 
It may be ufeful and valuable in many 
rcfpefts J but it excites nd Extraordinary At- 
tention, it difcovers no extraordinary Genius. 
Our Author feems fenfiblc of this. He pro- 
fefles himfelf^ I believe vefy truly, a Friend 
to the Revolution, butdates theRuin of thefe 
Kingdoms from that -Slra. He entertains the 
watmeft Zieal' for; Proteftantifm, but endea- 
vors to fhcw, that? Popery is ' the more a^vfe 
Religion, with- regard tQ Coriqucft, to. the 
national Spirit of Defence, and to the Dura- 
tion of a State. 

Now as thefe are the declared objefts of 
his work, the Duration of the State in parti- 
cular, it Ihould feem, as if the Comparifon 
of Popery and Proteftantifm was meant, to 
point out to the State, which Religion it is 
moft expedient to protedt. • This might be 

done. 
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done, without giving a moral or rational sect. 
preference to Popery. Accordingly, the re- 
ligious merits are declared throughout to be 
on the fide of Proteftantifm, and the political 
merits to be ftrongly on the other fide. 

But we are told of another End and Defign, 
in dating the Cafe fo unfavorably to the Re- 
ligion and Liberties of this Country. It was 
to fpirit up the Nation to be adlive, in fup- 
port of the great Supporter of Proteftantifm 
abroad. 

It is not improbable, that if his Pruflian 
Majefty could enter deeply into Speculations 
of this kind, with as unbiafled an Impartiali- 
ty, as that of our Author, he would fet 
about to extirpate the proteftant Religion in 
his Dominions. For it may be prefumed, 
that he would chufe the Religion, which ap- 
pears to him moft permanent. 

The Britilh Parliament has granted confi- 
derable Succours to this incomparable Hero. 
I join in the public Applaufe of the meafure ; 
but much queftion, if it was taken upon the 
principles laid down in the Eftimate. It 
would appear rather impolitic, to expend the 
E national 
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SECT, national Treafure in fupport of a Religion 
which muft, in its own nature, fink into In- 
difference, that is, tend to Diflblution, inop- 
pofition to a Religion which is in its own na- 
ture permanent and produftive of Conqueft, 

There may be too much truth in the Charge 
upon Proteftantifm, that it is not quite fo 
vigorous a principle of Condudt, as it was 
heretofore. But what principle ever retained 
its Vigor long, in the Body of a people ? and 
how can this be fairly pronounced extinft, 
without a Trial in a day of Aftion ? It has 
never yet failed upon Trial. 

The Waldenfes brought a powerful Duke 
of Savoy to Terms ; the Proteftants in the 
Netherlands were a match for the Fury and 
Bigotry of Spanifh papifts, in poffeffion of 
the Government ; the proteftants under Gufta- 
vus Adolphus were the admiration of all Eu- 
rope. To come nearer home, the fame prin- 
ciple operated at the Boyne, and it fubfifted, 
within our memories, with fome degree of 
Force, during the laft Rebellion. 

On the other hand. Popery may be prc- 
fumed not fo aftive a principle, as it has been 

in 
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in former days. The Spaniih and Portuguefe s e c T, 
Governments have fufFered a Ray or two of 
Light to break in upon them. In France 
there is hardly a man of Senfe, who does not 
defpife the Fopperies of his Religion ; and 
among the many Converts made in Great 
Britain, which is too juft a ground of Com- 
plaint, I am told the Miflionaries lament, 
that thofe, who fell their Religion, are for the 
moft part as unliable, as might be expeded. 

In this view of things, modern Proteftan- 
tifm feems to be in no immediate danger . 
from modern Popery ; and tho' every good 
man among us would rejoice, to fee the fpiric 
of the former kept up, yet it is no matter of 
doubt, whether it would ever revive with any 
degree of vigor, if what our Author affirms 
be inconteftably true, that it is now quenched 
in darknefs. 

I envy him none of his Refinements. Some 
of them I read with Admiration. But he 
would oblige every Lover of his Country by 
leaving our Religion and Liberties untouched. 
They are always in danger of fome Contufion 
or Diflocation in the machine of a new Syf- 
tem. ProLcftantifm, it feems, is rational, 
£ 2 and 
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SECT, a^d therefore weak ; Popery is enthufiaftic, 

XIV. and therefore ftrong -, which is difcovered, in 

■■"■"" order to reconcile to his Syftem, what he 

thinks he has obferved, that Popery fubfifts, 

and Proteftantifm declines, amidft degenerate 

manners. 

I doubt there are Exceptions, too many to 
be here recited, to various parts of his ac- 
count of the different Genius and permanency 
of the two Religions. But as the account is 
ingenious, I will not interrupt his pleafure 
of admiring it. I would only fuggeft one 
objeftion to the whole, that if Proteftantifm 
be internally weaker than Popery, it will be 
thought to argue a Defedt of Zeal and public 
Spirit, in a proteftant Author, who, accord- 
ing to his own account, is read and applauded 
in foreign Countries, to proclaim this Weak- 
nefs to all Europe. 
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SECT. XV. 

Of Parliamentary Influence. 

Pafs over about Thirty pages, in which sect 



XV. 



our Author is neither very exceptionable, 
nor very interefting ; and beg leave to alight 
upon one, where he feems to be terribly 
alarmed. 



He * " apprehends, there is a dreadful • p. ait^ 
" Evil ready to burft upon this Kingdom, 
" which hath not yet difclofed itfelf : but will 
" foon come to a Crifis, if not checked with 
" Speed and Vigor". 

One would imagine from this awful De- 
nunciation, that the Evil had difclofed itfelf 
fingly to him, that it was a Very dreadful one, 
and that he had found out a Remedy. But 
this is the genuine Art of Importance ; for 
E 3 upon 
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j E c T. upon inquiry it may poffibly appear, that the 
Evil has been prognofticated by others, that 
it is, according to his own account of it, not 
very dreadful in itfelf, and that it feems in- 
capable of a Remedy. 

I will fuppofe with him, by way of Cau- 
tion, that the Evil does not yet exift, but 
may take place in fome fiiture period ; that 
*' the parliamentary Intereft of the great no- 
" bility may fwallow up the Houfe of Com- 
*' mons ; that Thirty or Forty men of high 
" Quality and power may go nigh to com- 
*' mand a majority of the lower Houfe." I 
am not concerned, nor difpofed, to deny that 
this will be an Evil, but it feems incumbent 
upon him to fhew, after fuch an Alarm, that 
the Effeds he has pointed out are dreadful, 
that it will neceflarily produce them, and that 
it may be checked with Speed and Vigor. 

He points out two EfFefts. The firfl: is, 
that it would " Deftroy all honeft Ambition 
'^ in the younger Gentry, and check the 
" Growth of Genilis and public Spirit through- 
*' out the nation.'' 
« 
It may be doubted, whether thofe men 
of high Quality and power would not feled: 

the 
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the ableft men of the Kingdom to be their sect 

deputies in the other houfe. Their own Fi- ^ '^ 

gure and Confequence would depend upon it, 
and whatever Defigns they might have for 
the Good, or the Deftruftion of their Coun^ 
try, could not well be carried on by merp 
Ignorance and Servility. 

It may be prefumed too, that the ableft 
men, finding every other door of Ambition 
fliut, would condefcend to epter in at this. 
They might have an opportunity of ferving 
their Country, in many inftances, not con- 
neded with the views of their Conftituent, 
and fome of them, before they had time to 
warm their Seat, might chance to feel their 
own Strength, and fee up for themfelves, and 
ferve their Country in other inftances. So 
that this firft feems not to be the obvious na- • 
tural EfFed. -^ 

The fecond EfFed is, that the Nobility 
might pave the way for their own dcftrudion; 
for the people, grown defperate after the lofs . 
of their Conftitution, might furrender their 
Liberties into the hands of the Crown. 

, E 4 By 
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s B c T. ^y ^^^ people fhould be meant, the Com-' 
x^- mons in parliament aflembled, elfe the two 

■ Cafes of Scotland and Denmark are foreign 

to the point. But our Author could not mean 
the Reprefentatives, becaufe whether they 
reprefented the people, or the nobles, they 
could have no Intereft, or provocation, to con- 
fpire the Ruin of either ; fince the Ruin of 
cither, according to the cafe of Denmark, 
would involve the Ruin of both. 

Indeed the danger is' quite vifionary, if we 
may believe Lord Bollingbroke, who fome- 
times pafles with our Author for an oracle in 
Speculations of this kind. He tells us, in 
his Diflertation on parties, that " there is 
** fomething, which a parliament cannot do ; 
** that a parliament cannot annul the Confti- 
*' tion -, that it is an extravagant Cafe to put, 
^' to luppofe the two Houfes of Parliament 
" concurring to make at once a formal Ceffion 
*' of their Rights and privileges, and of thofe 
>' of the whole nation, to the Crown, and to 
*« aflc, who hath the Right, and the Means, 
f* to refift the fupreme legiflative power ?** I 
anfwer, fays he, the whole nation hath the 
right, and a people who deferve to enjoy Li- 
berty, 
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1)crty, will find the means. It feems equally sect. 

extravagant, to fuppofe one Houfe of Par- * 

liament to do it, and if the people are not 
bound by the Aft of both in fuch a Cafe, 
they certainly are lefs bound by one. 

Why then, if one may prefumc to aflc, are 
we alarmed with a parading, and a trite quo- 
tation from Lord Molcfworth, which fets 
forth a Faft almoft univerfally known, and 
not at air applicable to the Evil apprehended 
in this Country, where, according to Lord 
Bollingbroke, " the Interefts of the two Ef- 
** tates, with regard to property, are the 
^' fame, where the two orders have no Tempta- 
** tipn, and fcarce the means of invading each 
^' other." 

But perhaps it is meant, that the colledive 
body of the people themfelves would, in their 
indignation, at the Influence ufed by thirty 
or forty great Lords in Eleftions, unite in 
furrendring their Rights and Liberties to the 
Crown. 

If our Author can alarm himfelf with ap- 
prehenfions of this kind, he is an objed: of 
pity, for he feems more fufceptible of Fear, 

than 
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SECT, ^^^^ even the reft of this efieminate Nation. 
^"v* If the people, from whom this is apprehended, j 

' are uncorrupt, they will probably prefer even 

the Shadow of Liberty, to a Crown uncon- 
trouled by Law. If they are a corrupt peo- 
ple, they will probably find their Account 
much better, in being under the influence of 
Great men, who, whilft a Shadow of Liber- 
ty remains, muft purchafe that Influence, 
than in being Slaves to the unlimited coercive 
power of the Crown. 

But where is the Remedy ? the Speedy and 
Vigorous Check ? The Influence apprehend- 
ed not being of the compulfive kind, there 
feems no pretence for Refiftance. It may be 
feemingly reftrained by Law, and by folemn 
Declaraticn of what is the Spirit of our Confti- 
tution. But there is no apparent reftraint 
for that kind of Influence, to which no Law 
can extend, or at leaft, which no Law can 
effeftually fupprefs. 

— It will arife, in general, from the pro- 

perty of peers, not from the power of the 
peerage, and tho* we fliould admit, as we 
ought, that no Peer has a Right to interfere 
in the Election of members of the other 

Houfe, 
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Houfe, yet what Law or Conftitution can sect. 
hinder a noble Lord from the innocent Aft xv. 
of fending a Haunch of Venifon to an Alder- ""— ** 
man, or of fufFering a Cobler to live Rent- 
free ? And confidering the infurmountable 
Prejudicies, which Aldermen in general have 
in favor of Venifon, the Intereft refulting 
from this may become as natural, as any other 
Intereft. It may take efFeft in an Eleftion, 
without a vifible Interpofition of the peer. 
The bare knowlege of his wifhes may deter- 
mine the Choice, and thus a dreadful Evil 
may unavoidably burft upon this Country, 
without the pofFibility of a fpeedy and vigorous 
Check. 

It puts me in mind of the Tender Fears of 
a compaflionate good Woman, who fat weep- 
ing and alarmed at the foot of a Bridge, be- 
caufe it was pofTible, that a Grandchild of 
hers, not then born, might, in pafling over 
that Bridge, fall into the River, and perifli. 
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SECT. XVL 

O/* Ignorant /z;^^ Worthless Men 
in Place. 

SECT, T ^^ ^^^ precipiTate, in the laft Seftion, in 
3^L J[ imagining, that parliamentary Influence 

' was an Evil without a .Remedy. I beg the 

Author's pardon, and retraft. He proceeds 
from page 238, to 251, to fliew the Remedy. 
But like a fkillful Phyfician, he firfl: heightens 
the Difeafe, in order to magnify the merit of 
the Cure. 

It feemed before, as if by parliamentary 
Influence was chiefly meant, the Influence of 
the Lords over the Commons. We now hear 
of other very alarming Symptoms. " The no- 
•* torious Incapacity, Effeminacy, Inaftion, 
"and* Debility of thofe, who afpire to the 
*' highefl: and moft important Trufl:s, are no 
" longer doubted. All attention is turned 

" on 
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«^ on Gain or pleafure ; Duty is forgot, or s e c t. 
** laughed at ; and, in fhort, the nation, in 
** all appearance, devoted to Deftruftion/* 

It may be expefted by fuperficial Readers, 
confidering the Author, and the Title of his 
Work, that a general Reformation of man- 
ners would be the noftrum. There are Expe- 
dients peculiar to every profeflion, which one 
who proceeds in the common Track would 
naturally propofe ; at leaft he would be apt 
to propofe his Expedient in the Language of 
his profeflion. A Sailor, upon hearing this 
Complaint of men in place, would talk of 
giving them a Broadfide, of bearing down 
upon them and finking them ; a Soldier 
would take them by Storm, or undermine 
them and blow them up ; other profeflions 
would hit upon fuch expedients as fuited their 
own Ideas, or fell within their own Sphere of 
Action. But when a Clergyman fteps forth 
with bitter Complaints, fomething more 
folemn and ferious is expedled from him, and 
thofe, who might laugh perhaps at the reft, 
may chance to be affeded by his earneft and 
prefling perfuafives to Repentance. 

Our Author is a Genius of a higher order. 
There is nothing brilliant in the common 

Ttdck 
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SECT. Track of his profeflion. Hence we are told, 
p. 241. That " a general Reformation, under 
" our prefent Circumftance, is an idle pro- 
^' jeft." If this be true, I am afraid it will be 
concluded, that the Eftimate of the princi- 
ples and manners of the Times is an Idle 
Book. If there be any thing coarfe in this 
inference, another may be drawn more recon- 
cileable to our Author's great underftanding. 
The Reformation of worthlefs placemen might 
not anfwer his End, the Removal of them 
might. . Perhaps they fill the pods', which his 
friends are better qualified to fill, or they ob- 
ftruft his advancement to a Station, which 
none but he is qualified to fill. 

Be that as it may, he tells us, " He muji 
** needs think, that thofe who thro* the Force 
*' of parliamentary, or other. Influence, are 
*' poflfefled of places of Truft and Confidence, 
** for which they are in any refpeft Incapable, 
" ought to be deprived of their Appoint- 
" ments." It were to be wiflied^ that an ob- 
fervation, which follows in the next page, 
had occurred to him, when he was writing 
this. " Superficial Writers, fays he, talk of 
" the Reformation of a State, as if it were a 
** matter of no more Difficulty, than that of 

fweep- 
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* fwceping out a Room, or clearing a China sect. 

* Jar of Cobwebs." xvi/ 



It is hinted that there are many in high ofH- 
:es, notorioufly Incapable, Effeminate, Inac* 
ive, and weak. If this be notorioufly true, 
t muft be confefled to be a great inconveni- 
ence to Government. But he intimates at the 
Tame time, that they are in place, thro' the 
force of parUamentary or other Influence, 
that is thro' the force of fome Influence or o- 
ther. Now if the Influence be forceable e- 
nough to keep them in place, notwithfl:anding 
their Incapacity, they will hardly be deprived, 
tW he muft needs think they ought, and every 
man in or out of place, except the parties con- 
cerned, mufl: needs think the fame. Why 
then is a felf-evident Truth fo formally ad- 
vanced, unlefs it be to difplay the mercy, with 
which his Juftice is tempered, for he very fe- 
rioufly declares, that he has no defign againft 
their Lives ? 

This was not the only motive. We find in 
the fubfequent pages, that there is a force 
much greater than the Force of parliamentary 
Influence, and this philofopher and Divine 
calls for the exertion of it. *' The voice of 

an 
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s E^c T. " an abufed people may rouze the Great into 
" Fear." I Grant that the voice of a tumut 
tuous people may, whether they are abufed or 
not ; and they may rouze the Great into Fear, 
even tho* the Great fhould be Icfs Effeminate, 
than our Author reprefents them to be. 

But upon what provocation are the Great 
to be rouzed into Fear ? The fingle one 
here mentioned is, the Incapacity of men in 
office. I know not whom the Author means, 
and will do him the Juflice to believe, that 
he aims perfonally at no particular men. Yet 
I cannot do him this Juflice, without won- 
dering that a Charge of this kind fhould be 
general. 

And are the people to be Judges ? yes, he 
he fays, " their Judgment is uncorrupt, and 
'^ unbiaffed by Friendfhip and Affedion," I 
doubt of their being remarkable uncorrupt, if 
his Eflimate, in other parts, be ftriftly true. 
They may be unbiaffed by Friendfhip and Af- 
fedtion, becaufe they are in general totally un- 
acquainted with the perfons, whofe Difmiffion 
from office they are here exhorted to demand 5 
but may it not be doubted, whether this total 
Ignorance, which occafions the boafled Im* 

partiality 
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partiality* may not have another eflfeft, that ^^ Ti 
of dif^ling them from forming a found 
Judgement of the Capacity of thofe men ? 

It may be queftioned, whether the people, 
in general, are qualified to judge of the Capa- 
city of perfons, with whom they are acquaint- 
ed, of their Capacity for offices of State at 
leaft ; but to conftitute the people Judges of 
the political Capacity of perfons, whole names 
they never heard of, except in a news paper, 
or a Cojurt Regifter, feems to be an Extenfi- 
on of the privileges of Englifhmen to a de- 
gree of Inconfiftency with Government. 

" The united voice of an uncorrupt people, 
«* we are told, is the fafeft Teft of political 
*' Good and Evil.** I have no objeftion to 
the Doftrine, if by political Good be meant, 
Prote6tion, and by political Evil, oppreffion. 
The people know and feel, when they are 
protededi, aiid when they are opprefled, when 
their Interefts are promoted, and when they 
are Wfibly betrayed ; in the latter Cafe their 
united voice generally has, and always ought 
to have, its due weight. But this is not tbq ' 
cafe, to which their voice is here applied by 
;he Author, unkis die good fortune of here 
F and 
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.8 E c T, and there a worthlefs man, who obtains a lu- 
^^^' crative office in the State, may be deemed an 
"^ ' oppreliion of a wliole kingdom. 

It would be cruel to remind him, that in 
page 1 6, of this very Second Volume, he 
calls certain " Scriblers profligate^ for having 
" been toiling many a Day, to imprefs the 
" Body of the people, with this opinion, that 
" if certain Individuals were but removed 
" from the public Adminiftration, our Af- 
*' fairs would of courfe go well." 
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SEC T. XVII. 

.0/* Ministers of Statk. 

ITnift my Reader is too candid, to mifin* s e^^ t. 
terpret what hath been faid. The genyine ^^ ^^ 

Liberties of this Country are jgiot even glanced 
at. The people have an undoubted Right, 
when . they are opprefled,. and know, who ^ 
the oppreflbr, to foUicit his JDifmifTion, and 
even his punishment* They have, a yet mo^e 
indifputable Right,' to confer all podible 
honors upon perfons eminently zealous for 
their Inter^fts > and the higheft Honor man 
can arifeat, is, ro l^ proclaimed Good 
and Great by {Kc united voice of his 
. Countrymen. 

This has been lately the Cafe of two very 
Superior Characters, one of which oiir Au- 
thor juftly celebrates, towards the Conclufi- 
F 2 on 
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SECT, on of his work. I expefted, in reading it, 

^^"* to have been alfo entertained with fome Dc- 

lineation of the other ; but apjfrehend, he 

> could not fpare room to oblige the world with 

this, the few remaining pages being filled 

with a Delineation of Himfelf. 

However fome oblique notice is taken of 
this univerfally admired Charadter, in a note 
at the bottom of page 251; where we read 
as follows ; 

** Let it be obferved, riiat there is an eflen- 
<< tial Diilin£tioh to be maintained here, be- 
** Jtweeh a good minifter and a great li^mftef. 
« They may be equally i^jfi&/ in their /»/«r- 
** Jions ; but the Difference may lie, eididr 
<* in the fuperior AbUiiy^ or Courage of tHc 
« latter.^ 

^'They may be equally upright'*; that is,tfic 
good minifter may* be ah honeft good fort of 
manV^ and, lince it was thought expedient to 
fay no more of him, doubtlefs he is very 
much obliged to a great writer, for con* 
defcending to fay fo much. 

•The 
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The nation has revered both thefe Charac- 
liers without diftindfcion. Till this Book ap- 
peared very few have thought of making a 
Comparifon. They have been confidered by 
the lovers of their Country as Eqjjally 
G00D9 and Ei^ALLY Great. 

I Ihouldbe extremely, unwilling, to impute 
to an indirect motive, the leaft Syllable of a 
page, which recites the praifes of the Great 
minifter, becaufe the diieft motive, his real 
confpicuous merit, is fo ihiking and natural. 
JTct. I am perjdexed with Doubts about the 
pertinence, the Candor and Juftice, of intro- 
ducing fo inviduous a comparifon between 
him and his colleague. , 

It is of very little confequence to thofe great 
worthies, . what we temporary Authors fay of 
them. But it is of confequence to the nation, 
chat one of the beft characters in it Ihould not 
be depretiated, that it fhould not be mifbken, 
as Infigmficantly Good* One would imagine, 
the Goodnefs itfelf Ihould have recommended 
it to our Author, and ihould have pre- 
vailed with him to leave to pofteriry the 
comparifon of two Friends, who are unit- 
F3 i«B» 
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SECT, ing, inperfeft Harmpny, to fave this Country, 
and in whom the natiton difcerns no remarka- 

*" ble Superiority above each other. At lead it 

fhould feem, that this might have been fpared, 
till a Rupture between them call forth tho Ad- 
vocates of each, or till the nation had received 
fome' lafting Benefit from the eminent Ser- 
vices of the one, performed without the par- 
ticipation of the other. 

But Goodnefs, it feems, makes no fuch 
\ impreflion upon our Author, when Greatnefs 

(lands in his way. He almoft confeffes 
by his Ihort Comparifon, that his mind ex- 
tended as it is, is not comprehenfive enough 
to admire both at once, and that his no- 
tions of virtue are too fublime, to permit 
him to look down upon a good Charac- 
ter, in the fame work, in which he is en- 
gaged to look up to a Great one. 

I know not how it comes to pafs, that 
the narrow Capacities of other men Ihould 
in this cafe difcern fo much more ; that 
they (hould be capable of admiring all the 
merit he truly afcribes to the Great 
Minister, as well as thofe Excellencies 
in his Character, which . lie omits 5 and at 

the 
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:he fame time be ftruck with the " folid s e c ft 

'* abilities ; the uncommon penetration into ^^"* 

' men and Things ; the accurate Know- "^ 

'' lege of the State of Europe, and of * 

•' whatever relates to the State of this 

•' Country ; the perfpicuity in unravelling 

•* all the Intricacies of our Finances ; the 

•* philofophical Temper, which inclines him 

'' to the Enjoyments of peace and private 

•* Friendfhip ; the meritorious Self-Denial 

•' of facrificing thofe Enjoyments, to the 

'^ Commands of his King, and the Ex- 

-' igences of his Country, to the Bufinefs 

'■' and Buftle of the world ; the fteady, re- 

•* folute adherence to the principles and Spi- 

•* rit of our Conftitution, and to the realj 

'* remote as well as prefent, Good of the 

•* nation ; the genuine unaffeftcd modefty 

•' expreffed in his acceptance of public 

^ Honors, in his pretentions to no liigher 

* Qualifications for a Steward of the pub- 
' lie, than common Senfe and common 
' Honefty -, the diflinguiflied Tafte in mat- 
' ters of Literature ; the mind not incum- 
' bred with a fuperfluous Thought j the 
' Benevolence, Affability, and, above all 
' the uniform, unfliaken probity of the 

* Good Minister." 

F4 I 
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« t c T. I am pcrfuadcd, he neither needs, not de- 
^^"* fires, to have any of thefe Truths concern- 

^ ing him proclaimed 5 but whoever reads the 

fecond volume of the Eftimate will fee the 
propriety and Juftice of refcuing an excel* 
lent Charader, from the diminitive ftatc, 
in which it there ftands, compare^ with a 
Charader, as Excellent. 

SECT. XVIII. 

Tbe Conclusion. 

IT may be expcfted, that, in Imitation of 
our Author, I fliould turn from thcfe 
great Minifters of State to myfelf; but, hav- 
ing nothing material to offer on that Subjeft, 
I ihall imitate him more clofely, by turning 
from them to the refpedtable writer of the 
Eftimate. 

It muft be confefled, after all thefe Doubts, 
that this nation, is by no means fa religi- 
ous and virtuous, as it might and ought to 
be 5 that a writer who can give new Life and 
r vigor to the principles of Religion and Vir- 

tue, would deferve highly of his Country •, 
that the State, having an Intereft in thofc 
-principles, would be in^itely obliged to 
iuch a writer. 

But 
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But there are certain Qualities, without sect. 
which his Book would have no more Effeft, ^^^' 
than other general Complaints of the Times, ' 
than thofe Comparifons of the prefent with 
former Ages, which are perpetually in the 
mouths of perfons of both Sexes, who arc 
going out of the world, and perpetually the 
Derifion of thofe who are ftepping into it. 

It fliould be ftriftly a Moral Book, mani- 
feftly written with no other view, than the 
Happinefs of mankind. The world is fo 
felfifh, that if a moral writer appears to have 
toy thing elfe in view, the whole Benefit of 
his Book is lolt. 

^ , If, through the pardonable Infirmity of 
very good minds, he fhould now and then ftray 
from his Subjedt, and produce any thin^, 
that will bear the interpretation of Arrogance, 
Vanity or Affeftation, he is no longer a na- 
tional preacher, but dwindles into a preacher 
of Himself, which is feldom a Subjeft of 
Importance enough, to keep up the attention 
of a Nation, 

If the Reader fliould imagine, that he can 
trace, throughout the Book, a certain politi- 
' •'' cal' 
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SECT, cal Syftem, however excellept in itfelf, or 
XVIII. however connefted with morals , if the Steps 

to that Syftem Ihould appear to be regular 

. and artificially difpofed, from the beginning 
of the Book to the End ^ all the moral EfFeds 
will immediately vanifh. Leflbns, Rebukes, 
Expoftulations, Threats, will all be difarm- 
ed of their natural Forced The Reader will 
difcern, that morality is only the Vehicle to 
fome other point, and having accompanied 
the Author to that point, he will ftep out of 
the Vehicle, and look about him upon diffe- 
rent objedls i he will quit pradlice for Specu- 
lation i he will forget moral and purfue politi- 
cal Good. 

The reforming Book fhould contain no- 
thing but what is ftriclly True, known to be 
true by the writer, and demonftrated to the 
Reader, * by fuch Arguments, as cannot fail 
to convince him. If an Appeal is made to 
Experience, the writer. Ihould be diffident 
of his own Experience, and confuli that of 
other men. Abufes and Corruptions, which 
he may have obferved in a few Inftances, 
might appear to him to be Genera), becaufe 
he looked no farther •, and if, contrary to 
Truth, he reprefent? them fo, he weakens his 

Credit 



